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SCENE FIRST. 

“ Dear little fellow!” said Mrs. Carter, as her only child. 
a bright boy of about three summers, came up to where his 
mother was sitting upon the sofa with her friend Mrs. Jones, 
and putting ap his smiling mibuth, asked for a kiss. 

« He is a sweet boy, Mrs. Jones,” continued Mrs. Carter ; 
«TI sometimes think that it is not my own blind love that gov- 
erns me in my impressions, but that he is really unlike other 
children.” 

“ He is a fine boy,” said Mrs. Jones, coldly. “ You ought 
to see my Angeline, sometimes. O, she is a dear creature! 
I am always discovering something new and interesting in 
her. Yesterday, while I'was reading, she came up to me, 
andeafter standing along side of me for some time, without 
my,aking any notice of her, I was so interested in my book, 
she took hold of the volume and jerked it out of my hand; 
then placing her arms akimbo, she looked me steadily.in the 
face for 4 minute without smiling, and said, ‘ Ma;do you 
know me?’ I almost screamed with delight} and catching 
up the little rogue in my arms, covered her with kisses!” ~ 

“ My Willie, sometimes —” began Mrs. Carter. 2 

« You should have seen Angeline this morning,” broke in 
Mrs. Jones. ‘ We were all seated at the breakfast tab 
and father, { always call my husband father, asked soe : 
if she didn’t want sothe tea. “No, pa,’ said the little 
‘I'm afraid of my nerves.’ It's not good to laugh at children, 
I know, but I thought I should have died.” 

“ Willie—” 

“ Angeline a’n’t like most children I see—sulky and dis- 
agreeable to strangers. When any one comes in, she always 
goes right up,and asks, so cunningly, ‘ What is yourname?’ 
and then she climbs up into his or her Jap, and talks to them 
all the while. Every body who comes to the house loves 
her, she is so fond and interesting.” 

“ The other day, Willie—” 

“Ha! ha! ha!*? laughed out Mrs. Jones, as something 
crossed her mind. ‘ You ought to have heard Angeline tell 
her dream this morning. ‘What did you dream last night, 
Anne?’ asked her father, when we were all seated at the 
breakfast table. ‘I dreamed, father, that we were all sail- 
ing in a steamboat down in the bay, when a great whale, 
just like a man, came up out of the water, and reached out 
his arm to catch me. But didn’t I scream!’ ‘ Was that 
what made you cry out in the night so?’ said her father. 
‘Yes, sir,’ she said. ‘And how did you get off, Anne?’ 
asked her father. ‘0, I wakedup, and then Iwasoff!’ Ha! 
ha! wa’n’t that acute answer for a child six years old to 
make, Mrs. Carter?”’ 

“Come here, Willie dear,” said Mrs. Carter, “ ‘and tell 
this lady the name of the big ship.” 

Little Willie pressed up to the side of his mother’s visiter, 
and looking up into her face, was just about speaking, when 
Mrs. Jones, without noticing the child, said — 

“Ever since Angeline could toddle about, she has been 
the cutest thing you ever saw. She walked when nine 


months old, and could speak plain at fifteen months. We}|hi 


always have to help her first at the table, for she has no no- 


tion of being slighted. The other day we had company, and jj. 


one of the ladies brought her daughter with her, a hoyden of 
twelve years old, coarse and vulgar in her manners. It so 
happened that this girl got Angeline’s place at the tea table. 
Refore I had time-to correct the mistake, and have her 
temoved from Angeline’s place; who won’t eat at all if kept 
out of it, she went right up techer, and taking hold of her 
arm, gave it a slight-pull, amd with a grave authoritative 
countenance, and without speaking a word, motioned with 
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in sleep, and her child moved not, for there was an instinc- 
tive fear about his heart, and he felt that where he had re- 
treated he could lie for ever. But now the dying mother 
turned her face towards her friend. How that pale face had 
changed! How visibly had death set his mark upon it! 
Mrs. Jones started at the sight. 

“ Anne!” said the dying woman, rising up in bed with 
the last energy of excited affection —“ Anne, will you be a 
mother to my poor child? Can I commit him into your 
hands, and die in peace?” 

‘‘ Mary, he shall be to me as my own child,” said Mrs. 
Jones, earnestly and sincerely, her whole heart melted down 
by the mournful scene. 

“ Willie,” said his mother, to the weeping child, placing 
his little hand in that of her friend — “love her, and obey 
her as your mother.” And even while the dying injunction 
quivered upon her lip, she fell back upon her pillow, and 
passed away. 















her head for her to leave the chair. The whole company 
were convulsed with laughter, at Angeline’s mock-heroic air.” 

Little Willie had stood looking into Mrs. Jones’ face, wait- 
ing for her to get done speaking, so that he could do as his 
mother had directed him; and now as there was a brief 
pause, he seemed to think that it was time for him to begin. 

“The Penn—” but Willie could get no further. His 
mother’s visiter was too intent upon Angeline’s perfections 
to think of him. 

* You ought to hear Angeline respond to the minister on 
Sundays. She does it as gravely as a deacon.” 

“ The Pennsylva—” but Willie was again cut short, for 
Mrs. Jones, who felt somewhat annoyed with the child, slight 
as had been his trespass upon her, gently pushed him away, 
while she leaned over.towards Mrs. Carter, and continued to 
vex that lady’§ ear with unprofitable accounts of Angeline’s 
perfections. 

“You must bring Angéline to see me the next time you 
come,” said Mrs. Garter, as she Shook Mrs: Jones’ hand at 
the door, her amiable politeness prompting her, in parting, 
to send her friend away in the best — humor with 
herself. ; 

“I will certainly do so,” said Mrs. Jones, in a tone and 
with a manner that indicated her consciousness that in doing 
as requested, she would greaily delight her friend. 


: SCENE THIRD. 
Ove year afier the last scene transpired, 9 little fellow i in 
coarse clothes, with a pale face, subdued and sad in its ex- 
pression, and bearing the tharks of a sweet disposition, was 
seated upon the floor of Mrs. Jones’ kitchen, with a knife- 
board before him, upon which he was rubbinga set of knives, 
with patient industry. ‘Along the side of the board, upon 
the floor, were scattered a few grains of the brickdust with 
which the child was rubbing the knives. A little girl, with 
a pert, selfish face, came in while the boy was thus engaged, 
and seeing the brickdust scattered over the sidé of the knife. 
board, said in an angry voice, 

“Just see how you are wasting the brickdust and dirtying 
the floor, Bill? *I’ll tell my mother, sol will. I never saw 
such a careless fellow. ” 

- «T don’t care if yon do,” said the little boy, in an offended 
tone. 

“You don’t care, ha? Well, I’ll just go and tell. my 
mothey, you see if I don’t.-- Don’t care! upon my word.” 

As the little girl was hurrying away to make her com- 
plaint, Willie, for it was he, called after. her,and said he was 
only in fan; but it was of no use. Angeline proceeded 
straight to the parlor, and finding her mother there, made 


SCENE SECOND. || 

Mrs. Carrer and Mrs. Jones had been friends from child- 
hood. ‘They had grown up in the same neighborhood, and 
had*attended the same school together. The-ditference in 
their characters was, that Mrs, Jones was selfish in all her 
feelings, while Mrs. Carter cultivated a feeling. of good will 
and kindness towards others. The one could not sepagate 
any thing, even her most intimate friendship, from the con- 
sideration of a selfish delight; while the other always en- 
deavored to make every one feel pleased and comfortable; 
and in that effort found a high degree of internal satisfaction. 
To a great extent, Mrs. Carter suffered herself to be blinded 
to the ruling fault of her friend’s character ; her friendship 
being more in the form of a personal preference, than in that 
of an appreciation of good quality, the only’trie ground upon 
which to build up friendly relations. After their marriage, 
it-so happened that they were thrown into each other’s neigh-|/her allegation as follows : 
borhood, and their friendship was in consequetice continued.||- ““O mother! mother! Bill has scattered the brickdust 

It so happened, in the course of human events, that Mr.||all over the kitchen floor ; and when I told him if he did’nt 
Carter passed into the other world, and left his wife and one|| mind, I'd tell you, he said he did’nt care for yon, so he did.” 
sweet little boy, now nearly- four years‘old, alone in the|| “He don’t care for me, ha?” said Mrs. Jones, angrily, 
world, and with little upon which to depend long for a com-||and proceeding at ‘once towards the kitchen. ‘Don’t care 
fortable maintenance. Scarcely a year had passed, when the||for me! We'll see about that. “wish I had never touched 
widowed mother found herself upon the threshold of the world|/that troublesome fellow. The alms-house is the place for him.” 
of spirits ; then came back upon her heart, with accumulated|| By the time Mrs. Jones had attered thus much, she was 
tenderness, the yearnings of a mother’s love. Her Willie||down in the kitchen, and seizing the frightened child by the 
was but five years old — how could she leave him to the cold-/|arm, she drew him to his feet, and commenced boxing his 
hearted\eharity of strangers? Reluctantly did she at last||head backwards and forwards, exclaiming all the: while, 


wards, but too much in the love of self to acknowledge, or 

even to see that she had been wrong, she allowed herself to 
make this little circumstance the cause for confitmimg more” 
and more her dislike towards Willie, in whom she could per-. 
ceive no shadow of any thing good. When her husband 

came home to dinner, inthe presence of Angeline, he began 
to let out something of her indignation ageintiaaie child, 
who had endured much, and had found tie world a hard one 


to live in, with no mother to love him and care for him. 


make up her mind to commit him to the care of her friend,||“Don't éare for me! I'll see if I can’t make You care, you 
who was in constant attendance’upon her. But it was a/|iittle reprobate.” 
hard struggle. For, although blinded, to a great extent,|} After Mrs. Jones had exhausted her fury upon Willie, she 
through personal attachment, to Mrs. Jones’ particular fault,||hastily retreated to the parlor, without having once thought 
yet she instinctively shrunk from the transfer of her dear|/it necessary to see if the brickdust was scattered all over 
child to her peculiar care. the floor, or to ask the cook if the boy had made the unpar- 
«-The little boy had climbed upon the bed, and was twining)|donable allusion to herself. 
s small arms about her neck, when Mrs. Jones attempted|| Not altogether satisfied with herself, for no person who 
to prevent him, and said — gets into a passion ever feels comfortable for a time after- 
“Come away, Willie—come!—you must not disturb 
your mother.” 

“ Don’t take him away, Anne,” said Mrs. Carter, in a fee- 
ble voice ; and the child shrunk closer within the arm that 
had welcomed his approach. For some time the mother lay, 
with her only loved one drawn tight in her dying embrace. 
Her eyes were closed, and Mrs. Jones could not see her face, 
which was turned away, and pressed close against that of 
her little boy. For nearly half an hour she lay thus, as if 
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“] don’t see much of him, Anne,” said Mr. Jones, “ but! 
what little I do see of him impresses me in his favor. I am 
afraid you listen too much to what Angeline says.” 

“ Indeed, indeed father, Bill —” 

“Stop, Angeline,” said her father, who was neither so 
weak nor indulgent towards her as her mother. “In the 
first place, you must call him William when you speak to 
me. That’s his name. He calls you Angeline, does he not?” 

“Yes, sir.” ! 

“ Very well, then, I should be ashamed if I were you, to 
be outdone by him in politeness.” 

* Bat, father, he is—” 

“ How ¢an you talk so, my dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Jones, 
breaking in upon Angeline. 

“He is what, Angeline?” 

“ Why he is not on an equality with me.” 

** And how do you make that out, pray ?” 

“ Why, father, he is not as —as —as—” 

“ As what?” 

“ Why —- why — why —” 

“Come, take time. I want to know from you in what you 
are better than William.” 

‘Why, Mr. Jones, how can you talk so?” 

“ Suffer me, my dear, to proceed, if you please,” said the 
husband, in a decided manner. 

“Are you ready to answer, Angeline?” he continued, 
afier a brief pause. 

“ Why, he don’t dress as well. 
and mother — he a'‘n’t rich.” 

‘‘ How did you get your better clothes?” 

“Why, you gave them to me.” 

“ Very well, then if there is any merit about it, it is in me 
for giving —surely not in you for receiving them. William 
once had a father and mother, but they died. Suppose your 
father and mother were to die, — and we are as likely to die 
as any one,— would you be any worse than you are now? 
Or if I were to lose all my money, which may happen very 
soon, would you be any better?” 

Angeline had a glimpse of the truth, and so had her) 
mother, and both were silent. But although they saw it 
through the thoughts which Mr. Jones had presented, they 
did not feel, ner love it. 

“ Suppose, Anne, we call up William, and Agnes the 
cook, and have their statements about the matter?” 

“ Nonsense, Mr. Jones! Why will you make it a matter 
of so much importance ?” 


He ha’n’t got no father, 





“Tt may seem a matter of little consequence to you, Anne, || 


but you must remember that it is something involving a 
good deal, when we think of that poor orphan boy, whom J 
fear we are not acting towards as we would like other people 
to act towards one of our children. We must be just, Anne, 
in little things as well as in great things.” 

Without further hesitation, Mr. Jones rung the bell, and} 
when Agnes made her appearance, requested her to bring 
up Willie. In a minute or two after, the child came in, led 
by Agnes, and trembling from head to foot. 

' #T want you to tell me truly, Agnes, what passed between) 
Angeline and William, that caused his punishment. I want 
the simple truth.” 

‘° Why you see, sir,” said Agnes, “ Willie was rubbing! 
the knives, an’ spilt a trifle or so of brickdust, along side 0") 
the knife-board, which I s’pose he couldn't well help, when) 
Angeline came down and said to him —‘Jest see how you, 
are wasting the brickdust and dirtying the floor, Bill! 1’l!/ 
tell my mother, so I will. I never saw such a careless fel.) 
low?’ Then Willie he got mad, and said he didn’t care if} 
she did. Bat when she run off to tell, he called after her. 
and said he was in fun. But she would not listen to him 
Before Mrs. Jofies came down, he said he was sorry for what 
he had said, and knew he would get a whipping.” 

* That will do, Agnes,” said Mr. Jones, kindly. “ Take 
William down. But, stop a moment, William,” he said, 
“come here.” 

The poor little fellow went slowly and timidly up, looking 
him earnestly in the face, as if endeavoring to see whether 
he was going to punish him further. Mr. Jones felt the 
mute expression, and taking him by the hand said, in a kind 
voice — 

« William, it was wrong to speak as you did about Mrs 
Jones, who gives you a home.” 

The little fellow held up his head at the sound of Mr. Jones’ 
voice, speaking to him calmly and rationally, and simply 
replied, 

‘««] was sorry as soon as I had said it.” 





















no matter what is said, speak wrongly about Mrs. Jones.” 
into tears. Then going to Mrs. Jones, he looked up into her 


face, through his tears, and said — 
“ Please — please ma’am, I’m sorry.” 


litle girl. ‘TI am not pleased with you.” 
Angeline looked towards her mother, as if she expected 


and mother took different positions in the matter. 


stantly obeyed. 


them when they fall into temptation. 


|| for that poor child, when I perceived truly his position. Op-|/expect to feel as you now do. 
pressed and wronged, yet reasoning and bearing up against|/of your own children above others to become inordinate, and 


it, and even exercising the heavenly virtue of forgiveness.” 
“Tt is very strange, Mr. Jones,” replied his wife, in an 
angry voice, “that you can talk so. Who oppresses him, 


pray? You don’t mean to say, that I oppress him, andjjtruth to your mind. 
jthat you hated little William, and that you wished nothing 


wrong him?” 


“ Anne,” said Mr. Jones, after Angeline had left the|/easy matter to do what is right. 
room, “it is cruel to expose children to the trials which are ||the natural order of things, when the evil, which was not ex- 
often too severe for thuse of mature age, and then punish ||tinguished, but had merely retired, will again become active, 
My very heart ached |jand then will be the moment’of trial. 


“You can go now, William, and you must never again,||would be a mother to her child, has not been obeyed ac. 


cording to my promise. I convict myself of crue] wrong 


“Indeed, indeed sir, I never will,” said the child, bursting |}towards him.” 


“ Anne, we are given to see our errors, not that we may 
afflict ourselves, but that we may renounce them. If you 
think you have not acted towards William as you would wish 


But she did not, in the unkindness of her feelings toward |}others to act towards your children, you have done wrong, 
the child, even speak to him, but motioned him away with||and this wrong all the obligations of right call upon you to 
her hand, and with a sad face he stole slowly from the room. ||repair. It is no light duty to become as a mother to an orphan 

“ Angeline, you can go up stairs,” said Mr. Jones, to his/||child, but it will prove a delightful duty to those who enter 


fully into it. It will bring with it its own rich reward.” 
‘T will be to him al] I have promised,” said Mrs. Jones, 


her to interfere, for she instinctively perceived that her father |/with warmth. 


“In the excitement of a good resolution, my dear Aune,”’ 


“Do you not hear me?” he said, sternly. The child in-|/replied Mr. Jones, “ when the evil loves which prompt us to 


wrong actions have retired and are quiescent, we think it an 
But the time will come, in 


You must not always 
You have suffered your love 


even to become a principle of hate towards other children.” 
‘*O no, no, dear husband, don’t say hate.” 
“T seek not to wound you, Anne, I only desire to present 
I remember your saying distinctly, 


“ Anne, you must see that he has been wronged this||more than to have him put out of the house.” 


morning.” 
* Indeed, then, I don’t see any such thing.” 


Mrs. Jones was silent. She remembered but too distinctly 
that she had not only said so, but bad felt all that she had ut- 


“ Why, Anne, it was plain that Angeline had provoked|jtered. And as the first excitement of good desires began to 
the child to say what he ought not to have said ; and equally |/subside, she felt alarmed as she thought of little Willie in 
plain that he repented at once, and upon the first question |jconnexion with her own children, and perceived that she felt a 


fromh you would have made humble acknowledgment. 
you punished him without a hearing.” 


But ||real dislike for him. 


“JT fear I shall have a hard trial, indeed,’’ she said, after 


“ [v’s no use for you to talk any more about this, my dear.||some moments’ communion with herself; ‘and I fear that I 
I am tired of having the boy in the house. He is a constant||shall not be able to do all I wish to do.” 


source of trouble and annoyance, and I have got so that I 
almost hate the sight of him. 
into the alms-house.” 

‘“‘ He shall not stay here, Anne, depend upon that.” 


“ Perhaps I can aid you a little. Do not attempt to think 


I wish you would get him = William in connection with your own children. Look 


upon him simply in the light of a motherless child, and thus 
encourage your sympathies to go out towards him.: Do not 


‘“‘That’s all l ask for. Take him away, and I don’t carejjattempt to elevate him suddenly to the place your under- 
how he goes, nor where he goes: and may I never set eyes Standing tells you he ought to occupy ; but begin simply by 


on him again.” 
SCENE FOURTH. 

Ir so happened, in the order of things, that Mrs. Jones was 
sick, with a sudden and violent attack of fever, on the next 
morning. She awoke before day with a chill, and by the! 
time the light dawned she was ill to an alarming degree. 
The physician was called, and after examining her condition, 
and writing a prescription, retired in silence. We need not 
trace the progress of the disease. The fact is all that is 
necessary to bring out. At the end of the ninth day, Mrs. 
Jones trembled between life and death. A single breath 
seemed sufficient to snap the thread of life. But when the 
fever let go its hold, there was still strength enough left to 
rally, and she began slowly to recover. 

It was about one week from the day of danger, the turn- 
ing point for life or death, that Mr. Jones sat by the side of| 
his wife’s bed, and held in his her thin pale hand. Little| 
Willie had not yet been removed, though the sickness of Mrs. 
Jones had materially altered, for the better, his condition. 
After sitting in silence for some time, Mr. Jones remarked, 
that she had made a narrow escape from death. | 

“]’ve been thinking of that,” she replied, “and it makes 
me tremble when I think of my children. No one can bea 
mothereto children who are not her own.” 








! 


jacting rightly towards him, and let feeling alone. Endeavor 
to do good to him, or simply to protect him from wrong ; and 
by and by you will find that you will do cheerfully from 
affection, what you at first did from a sense of duty. Do you 
understand me?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Are you willing to begin as I have suggested?” 

“Tam.” 

“ Persevere, then, and success will be certain.” 

SCENE FIFTH. ; 

Turee years more have passed away, and now let us see if 
the experiment has proved successful. We will look into 
the parlor, where are assembied, on a pleasant evening, the 
‘family of Mr. Jones. Certainly all there seem happy, and 
yet among them is a fine boy, in his tenth year, who is readi- 
ly recognized as William Carter. On his open countenance 
there is no expression of chilled or subdued feelings; nor 
does he seem to feel any restraint. Now he is leaning on 
Mrs. Jones in the most confiding manner, while he plays 
with the noisy babe in her lap, in whom he seems to feel as 
lively an interest as any of the rest; and now he is talking 
in a lively strain to a tall girl, who may be recognized as 
Angeline. Certainly he is at home; for all seem to regard 
him with an interest and affection that his own heart warm- 





“ A motherless child should be an object of tender concern |/ly reciprocates. In the course of the evening all the young 
toevery one. But, in the present state of society, the orphan’s || folks retire to bed, and Mr. and Mrs. Jones are left alone. 


portion is a hard one.” 


“ William is really getting to be a fine boy,” said Mr. 


As Mr. Jones uttered this sentiment, without intending to||Jones, warmly. 


apply it to any particular instance, the fitness of it to the 


‘“* Indeed he is,’”’ was the reply of his wife. “I sometimes 


case of litte William Carter flashed across his mind, as it|/can hardly distinguish between the affection I bear him, and 


did at the same instant across the mind of his wife. 


Each |/that which I feel for my own children. 


Is it not strange 


looked at the other foran embarrassed moment. The silence ||that it should be so?” 


was at length broken by Mrs. Jones. 
“ Where is William Carter?” she asked. 


“[ had no direct allusion to him, when I spoke, Anne,” |/ings will come in due time. 


said her husband. 
“] am sure you had not; but no matter. 


“Tt is not strange, as I look at the subject. Whenever 
we exercise the true parental actions, the true parental feel- 
If we begin by first doing right, 
from a sense of duty, it will not be long before we feel right. 


It is said in the ||We prefer our own children, and love them above others. 


Bible, if Iam not mistaken, that words fitly spoken are like |/This is a better state of things than if there were no natural 
apples of gold on pictures of silver. I have felt keenly and j|affection, as it is called —for,then children would be cruelly 
suddenly their force. Mrs. Carter’s dying request, that 1/'treated by a great many parents, as there are too few parents 








who do not feel a dislike towards all children except their|/ England. 
This natural affection thus becomes a bond of protec-||ter of Rowley, and was highly esteemed for his piety and tal- 


tion tochildren. But our children are not regarded more ten-|/edts. He expired, “ greatly beloved and lamented,” April 


own. 


derly by the Lord, than the children of other parents, for he 
is the father of all, and sees and knows the qualities of all. 
And when we look upon them as naturally better than other 
children, we are wrong; and it is this feeling that leads us 
to be cruel to other children when they are by some circum- 
stance thrown into our families. We are to regard the good 
that is in our children, and love them the more as good prin- 
ciples grow up in them.” 

“ You do not mean to say, that we are not to feel an espe- 
cial affection for our own children?” 

‘« Not by any means, for they are given to us to love and 
to do good to—and this constant action of concern and prov- 
idence increases our love; I only mean to say, that when 
other children are thrown into our hands, we should endeavor 
to love them as our own.” , 

‘ Certainly, in doing so there is an exceeding great reward, 
as I can testify,” said Mrs. Jones. ‘ And what is more, be- 
sides having the warm affection of a noble-minded boy, and 
the internal consciousness of having acted right, I find that 
I have grown less selfish in my feelings, and consequently, 
as I now perceive, happier.” 

“ Your conclusion is a true one. All evils cohere together, 
and strengthen each other in the mind. Loosen one, and 
remove it to the circumference of the mind, and you loosen 
all. And when one is willingly removed thus, others will 
be perceived by the mind, and in like manner put away. 
Thus it only requires any one to begin, in sincerity, to put 
away one evil, to be in the way of putting away all, and thus 
of becoming freed from the bondage of evil passions.’ — 
Lady's Book for October. | 


| 
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THE PHILLIPS FAMILY. | 
Abridged from the Quarterly Register. 
Tue family of Paitiirs has been among the most peneuniitel 
and useful in the annals of New England from its first settle-| 
ment. In the amount of property which various members 
of this family have bestowed in charity, it doubtless takes 
the highest rank. 

The first minister of Watertown, Ms., was the Rev. Grorce| 
Pairs. He was born at Raymond, in the County of Nor-| 
folk, England. Having given early indications of deep piety, | 
uncommon talents and love of learning, his parents sent him 
to the University of Cambridge, where he distinguished him- 
self by remarkable progress in his studies, especially in the- 
ology, to which he manifested an early partiality. He was 
settled in the ministry in Boxsted, in the County of Suffolk, 
about sixty miles N. N. E. from London. His strong attach- 
ment to the principles of the Non-Conformists soon occa- 
sioned him trouble. As the storm of persecution grew more! 
threatening, he resolved to take his lot with the Puritans,| 
who were about to depart for New England. He joined the} 
company who arrived in 1630. On board the vessel, as Gov.) 
Winthrop testifies,.he “gave very good content to all the. 
company, as he did in all his exercises, so as they had much) 
cause to bless God for him.’’ Soon after his arrival, he was! 
afflicted by the loss of his wife ; who though an only daugh- 
ter, had left her parents, to share cheerfully and affectionately} 
the sufferings of her husband. She died at Salem, and was. 
buried by the side of the lady Arabella Johnson, “ who,” as| 
Cotton Mather says, ‘also took New England in her way to. 
Heaven.” The greater part of she emigrants who came. 
with Winthrop, lived at Charlestown ; “many of them,” says, 
Capt. Roger Clapp, “in tents and wigwams, their meeting, 
place being abroad under a tree, where I have heard Mr.| 
Wilson and Mr. Phillips preach many a good sermon.” 





Mr. 
Phillips was minister at Watertown about fourteen years.| 
He died July 1, 1644, “much desired and lamented by his| 
church at Watertown, who testified their affection to their 
deceased pastor by a special care to promote and perfect the} 
education of his eldest son, whereof all the country, but! 
especially the town of Rowley, have since reaped the benefit.”’| 

Samvuec Puturrs, his eldest son, was born in Boxsted, in 
England, in 1625, and accompanied his parents to this coun-! 
try, at the age of five years. He was educated at Harvard 
University, of which his father had been a benefactor and} 
overseer. He graduated in 1650. He settled in the ministry | 
in Rowley.in 1651, as an assistanf of the Rev. Ezekiel ae 
gers, who ranked among the mést eminent ministers of New 
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ijhood and youth, his health was extremely feeble. 


||health did net permit him fully to enjoy the advantages of the 
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he descended to the grave, on the 26th of May, 1827, in the 
78th year of his age. His days were filled up with deeds 
of usefulness. As a benefactor of his race, he illustrated the 
already thrice honored name of Puituirs. 


GaArArieties. 


Forty-five years Mr. Phillips remained the minis- 


22, 1696. 

Samvex Puituirs, the eldest son of the Rev. Samuel Phil- 
lips of Rowley, and grandson of the Rev. George Phillips of 
Watertown, was born March 23, 1658, was a goldsmith, and 
resided in Salem. He was highly respected as a man of sin- 
cere piety. 

Samuel. Puituirs, the eldest son of Samuel Phillips of Salem, 
and the great grandson of-the minister of Watertown, was 
born at Salem, Feb. 28, N. S., 1690. . He was admitted into 
Harvard College in July 1704, and took his first degree in 
July 1708, aged 18._ He began to preach in Andover, South 
Parish, April 1710, but, on account of his youth, was not or- 
dained till Oct. 11, 1711. He died June 5, 1771, in the 82d 
year of his age, and the 62d of his ministry. Though his 
salary was small, and he sacredly devoted a tenth part of his 
income to pious and charitable purposes, yet he educated his 
family liberally, and accumulated a large estate. 

WicutaM Partuirs, the third son of the Rev. Samuel Phil- 
lips of Andover, was born June 25, O. S., 1722. Afler 
receiving a good school education, he removed to Boston, and 
became an apprentice to Edward Bromfield, Esq., an eminent 
merchant. He was greatly ‘prospered in bis business as a 
merchant, was much esteemed by his fellow townsmen, and | 
often reached forth his hand to the needy, and was given to 
hospitality.” He took a decided and active part in the pro- 
ceedings which hastened and attended the Revolution, was 
on many of the committees appointed by the town of Boston, 
in those trying times, and often contributed liberally of his| 
money to carry forward the measures which resulted in the 
establishment of our independence. At his death, he be- 
queathed five thousand dollarsto Phillips Academy, Andover. 

Lieutenant Governor Witt1aM Puixtirs, the only son of the 
preceding, was born in Boston, March 30, 1750. In child-| 
On this 
account he did not receive a public education. His infirm 








Tue Sieerinc Puenomenon. —In consequence of its being 
reported that this unfortunate object of public curiosity was 
deceased, a friend of ours recently went to Deighton and 
made inquiries, and visited the house in which he-still con- 
|tinues to vegetate. His name is Thomas Bradley, aged 22 
years, and he has had two somniferous attacks previous to 
jthe present one. The first lasted but a few weelss, the sec- 
ond during a period of forty weeks! and the present sleep 
has now continued exactly fifty-two weeks yesterday (Friday.) 
He has had more nourishment administered to him within 
the last three months than previously, and his personal ap- 
pearance seems improved. He has within the last mentioned 
period exhibited some scintillations of returning faculties, 
jbut has again relapsed. During his apparent approach to 
sensation, he is stated to have uttered some words, but so 
incoherently and indistinctly as to be unintelligible. He 
continues in the same posture as before, viz., reclining partly 
lon his left side, with one leg straight and the other crossed 
over it at nearly a right angle from the knee. This uncom- 
mon object has baffled the skill of every medical gentleman 
who has yet seen him. It is, however, the united opinion of 
the profession, that if he returns to sensation, his existence 
will soon after terminate. — Halifax Guardian. 





Triumvirate oF Booxsetters. — Three individuals at this 
}moment have almost monopolized the bookselling trade in 
\Germany. The most powerful of these is Baron Cotta, the 
proprietor of the Allgemeine Zeitung. The baron is likewise 
proprietor of six literary periodicals of high standing, and is 
said to have from 300 to 400 editors in his pay. He is pro- 
prietor of the copyright of all the works of Goéthe, Schiller, 
Herder and Huland. The second of these literary grandees 
public schools of his native town. His character in early||is Reimer of Berlin, who owns the copyright of all the 
life was that of an affectionate, modest and dutiful son. In|/ works of Jean Paul, Tieck, Kleis, Johannes von Muller, 
1773, he visited Great Britain, Holland and France, and re-|! Novalis, and Schlegel. The third is Brockhause of Leipsic, 
turned to Boston, in one of the tea-ships, in 1774. proprietor of the “ Conversations Lexicon,” which alone em- 

During the occupancy of Boston by the British troops, after|| pjoys the time and talents of 100 literary men. Brockhause 
the commencement of the revolutionary war, Lieutenant/'js jikewise the publisher of a most colossal encyclopedia, 
Governor Phillips resided at Norwich, Ct. Previously to the|/ which, when finished, will consist of at least 200 volumes, 
revolution and subsequently, he was engaged in mercantile|/and a few months since he commenced a new daily paper, 
pursuits in connection with his father. On the death of his|/and is about to publish, at this moment, a periodical work 
father, in January, 1804, he came into the possession of a)/ypon a most extensive and peculiar scale. — Brighton Gazette. 
largeestate. Toits management, and to the duties of his fam- 
ily, to the service of the public, and to a life of enlarged and 
Christian philanthropy, he was, thenceforth, mainly devoted. 

For several years, he filled the office of lieutenant governor | 
of Massachusetts, with credit to himself and honor to the 
community. From his earliest years, he was a decided 
friend to the liberties of his country. And in the most criti- 
cal periods of our political history, his public course was 
characterized by firmness of purpose, and an undeviating 





Fiorina War.— An officer engaged in the service in 
‘Florida, writes to the editor of the Army and Navy Chroni- 
licle, — “I verily believe that this war cannot be ended with- 
out at least 100,000 men in the field at once ; and not then 
without the most vigilant guard on the coast with armed 
isteamers, —for, even were the Indians all gone, white men, 
especially Spaniards from the islands, would continually 
‘plunge into the woods, paint and dress as Indians, and plun- 
boldness and perseverance in the course which his. good sense ||der and kill. Should the war ever be ended, Florida will be 
and judgment had marked out. the scene of arson, pillage and murder, for ten years after, 
His beneficence was long continued, munificent, widely |/unless put under martial law, and no white or black be 
extended, and applied to every variety of suffering and want. ||allowed to go into the interior without a passport from some 
His streams of charity flowed at home, around his own dwel-||competent authority.” 
ling, and in his native city. They also watered the desert || 


places of our own land, and carried joy and fertility to the 
most distant regions of the globe. his oath, for his reputation swears for him. Xenocrates was 


They were, for a series of years, from eight to eleven thou- ||? man of such truth and fidelity, that the Athenians gave 


sand dollars a year. His benefactions by his will to various ||" this privilege, that his evidence should be lawful without 
jswearing. And itis said of Fabricus, that a man might as 


well attempt to turn the san out of its course, as to bring 





Worps anp Oatus. — An honest man is believed without 





public charities were as follows : 











Phillips Academy, Andover, - : : - $15,000 ; ; 
Theological Seminary, Andover, - : - 10,000 jbim to do a base or dishonest act. 
American Education Society, dieiiiaes: Tue reason why men oftener succeed in overcoming un- 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, - - 9,000 ||-ommon difficulties than ordinary ones, is, that ih the rst 
Massachusetts Bible Society ” <6 ig 5,000 Tee they call into action the whole of their'tesources, and 
American Board of eernienaneen Ce Poe 5,000 | that in the last, they act upon calculation, and generally 
a eee —— Society, - 5,000 || under-calculate. tas he” 
oston Medical Dispensary, - : : : 3,000 ve 
Massachusetts General Hospital, - ¢ e 5,000 Tattors. —If a tailor is but the ninth part of am what 
Boston Female Asylum, * F J ‘ 2.000 ||must those be who are made men of by the tailor? since 
Asylum for Indigent Boys, — - a 2 * 2,000 {jmany there are who can boast of nothing but a handsome coat. 
Total - - + + $62,000 Tue following was the Greek maxim of Eleobulus: —A 


During the last three weeks of his life, he gave to different|/mean is the best fortune; and is te be preferred to an im- 
charitable objects above $5,000. Thus useful and honored 'perial crown or to the mines of the Indies. 
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wAtetorical Anecdotes, 


LE PETIT FRANCAIS, 


Ir was Saint Nicholas day: the church of Cassan, the 
‘most frequented of any in St: Petersburgh, because it was the 
resort of the aristocracy, could scarcely contain the immense 
crowd which thronged its isles; for, that day, the famous 
archbishop, Platon, was to officiate in person. In this tem- 
ple, it was not permitted either to sit or knee}, but all must 
stand upright, during the ceremony. The vocal music, the 
only music used on such occasions, was totally different from 
that of a Christian church. It had neither its majesty, its 
sweetness, nor its poetry. It was only a grave, monotonous 
chant, half Italian and half Asiatic, heedlessly sung, and 
which only damped the feelings, without exciting a single 
truly religious emotion. The officiating priest remained 
concealed, during a greater part of the ceremony ; for, in 
imitation of the ancient Jewish custom, the sanetuary of the 
Russian cbharch is closed, during the sacred service. The 
priest is visible only at stated intervals, and the inside of the 
sanctum is only to be seen at the time when the priest, a 
flambeau in each hand, one of which is ornamented by two 
bougies,* and the other by three, is pronouncing the benedic- 
tion. 

It was at that moment, when the priest entered, and when 
all the audience, regardless of wealth and rank, must fall 
flat on their faces, that the most grotesque figure imaginable 
stalked into the chureh of Cassan. He was dressed com- 
pletely a la Francais. A pair of short breeches and white 
silk stockings covered an incredibly long and lean leg; a 
long-tailed coat, and a little, narrow, three-storied hat, stuck 
on one side of his head, completed his adjustment. It was 
a monkey! but it was really impossible to conceive of any- 
thing more like a man than it was. At first he considered, 
attentively, the picture before him, and then giving way to 
his faculty of mimicry he too fell flat on his face; a few 
moments however were sufficient for him to rest thus; be 
rose without the slightest noise, and glided slowly along till 
he came near the sanctuary ; when he stopped and leant on 
his elbow, looking earnestly at the archbishop. Platon re- 
cognized the monkey and smiled slightly at him. After the 
benediction had been pronounced, Platon returned into the 
Holy of Holies, and the monkey, clearing at a bound the 
space which separated him from the altar, and hastily muf- 
fling himself up in the ornaments which the bishop had so 
lately discarded; this new-fangled priest advanced, a flam- 
beau in each hand, again to pronounce the benedietion. 

It is not neeessary to add, that this parody produced an 
immense sensation among the people. Never had even a 
wandering dog entered a Russian church but a volley of im- 
precations was showered upon his head ;+ and now a thou- 
sand voices cried out at the impiety, and a thousand hands 
were raised against the unhappy animal. Astonished at a 
tumult of which he could not at once divine the cause, he at 
first continued, with imperturable gravity, to imitate the 


Ovigttal Portrp. 


SPIRITUAL MELODIES.----NO, |. 


BY 18aAC F. SHEPARD. 


covered, externally and internally, with a stucco containing 
oxyde of iron; it is crowned by a large frieze, set in two 
double cornices, of a square form. Between the doors, and 
upon all the pillars, forming a corridor around the edifice, 
: Y are encrusted eighty bas-reliefs in stucco, representing per- 
Fatuer! when the morn is breaking . Mt . 

Poem the exten ved of sy, sonages seven feet high; and hieroglyphics, whose careful 
With the early light awaking, execution announces that the plastic art had made great pro- 

I would bow, in love, to pray, gress among the builders of these works. Their exterior 
Pour my heart ia glad thanksgiving, view offers a magnificence to which the interior corresponds, 

Eu Sennen ee Immense halls, ornamented with bas-reliefs in granite, in 
Piead that thou, thy Spirit giving, 4 4 

Wilt direct my ways aright. which the figures are twelve feet high, sculptured hieroglyph- 

ics, courts, subterraneous passages, ornamented also with 

{ame wenk without thine aid, sculptures, a round tower, with four stages, whose staircase 
Oft my wayward steps have brought me is supported by a vault, —such is a sketch of the principal 

Where the tempter’s snares were laid ; characteristics which this temple offers ; a temple heretofore 
Yet thy-mercy, ever living, served by numerous priests and crowded with worshippers, 

cupek ee Op See seed, but now covered with briers, where the aloe, with its lon 
Kind reproving, kind forgiving, Foci F , ae 3 : : g 

When my soul for guilt did bleed. stalk, is intermixed with creeping vines, and where nothing 

but birds of prey, its only inhabitants, break the silence of 
ages which rests upon it. 

Other structures in the same state of ruin, and partaking 
of the same character of former solidity and splendor, are 
found upon the same plateau. The whole number of ruins, 
hitherto discovered, is eighteen. 

Mitla is a kind of semicircular valley, surrounded by arid 
hills, and producing maize and marguy. It is thinly peopled. 

Among a crowd of other objects here, are found four prin- 
cipal buildings, called palaces, which have a prominent part 
in the descriptions travellers have given of this place. They 
|jare said to have been executed “ with a luxury of magnifi- 
cence truly worthy of the Romans,” “and by their striking 
aspect, their mosaic decorations, their beautiful preservation, 
and above all, by their finished design, to produce in the 
soul of the observer an impression of enchantment, and of 
indescribable emotion.’ This extravagance of praise, while 
it justifies the belief that these are extraordinary structures 
in such places, is not favorable to the exercise of calm judg- 
ment by the author, nor is it calculated to gain the sober 
confidence of the reader. 

The most remarkable of these buildings is erected upon a 
foundation of solid masonry, which serves as the floor of the 
apartments. It has three staircases, one in the centre of the 
facade, and the two others at the sides. The principal stair- 
case leads to three entrances, which are without doors, and 
without the appearance of having had any. ‘They are sep- 
arated by pilasters, with niches, which probably contained 
statues, which have disappeared. The architrave, uniting 
these pilasters, is a block of granite, square, and of an enor- 
mons size, perfectly well cut. There are compartments, 
divided by oblong pannels, surrounded with salient mould- 
ings, beautifully designed, and finished with mathematical 
exactitude. 

The doors open into a long hall, divided longitudinally 
from east to west by a row of six granite columns, each of a 
single piece, having a diameter of three feet, and a height 
compiling from the French collection a succint notice of the|/of seventeen. The walls are covered with stucco, very smooth.||movements of the archbishop; but, as the demonstrations 
monuments of Palenque, which will serve as a type of these||and of a vermilion color. Appearances indicate that the)/of hostility became more evident, he laid aside the appear- 
remarkable structures, scattered over an extensive region of|| whole edifice, internally and externally, was once encrusted |/ance of a man, and answered to the true nature of a monkey. 
country, heretofore covered and concealed by primitive for-|| with the same material. The pavement is made of lime!’ He became a complete wild man of the woods, sprang into 
and sand, overlaid with a melted composition, firm and well|\the air like a cat, and twisted himself about like a serpent. 





i 
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cs and, Dupaix says, bomb proof. The whole edifice is 








Oft my sinful heart hath taught me 


Lend me, then, thy kind protection, 
Sanctify each springing thought, 
Let me reach that full perfection, 
Christ by pure example taught ; 
Ever at his footstool lesining, 
How to fight life’s battle well, 
May my hope, intenser burning, 
Progress heavenward daily tell! 
Oct. 10, 1840. 


American Awtiquitices. 








[ We proceed to make a few further extracts from the article in the last 
North American Review on “ Aboriginal Structures.”?” These ex- 
tracts give a better idea of the magnificence of the ruins, than will be 
obtained from any other source, until the appearance of the expected 
descriptions of Mr. Stevens. ] 

Tues— monuments have been found only in that part of 
North America, which extends from the Gulf of Tihuentepec 
upon the Pacific, and from Campeachy Bay in the Gulf of 
Mexico, to the Isthmus of Panama, forming a long, irregular 
peninsula, exceeding a thousand miles in extent. 

The principal ruins, or those best known to us, have been 
found near Palenque, a small city in the State of Chiapa, 
situated upon the confines of Guatemala and Yutacan. 

After the monuments of Palenque, come those of Mitla, in 
Guatemala, and then those of Yucatan. The names of the 
various other places where ruins exist, and to which trav- 
ellers have penetrated, are Yacta, Copen, Cetallan, Uchmal, 
Tulha, and Peten. It is worthy, however, of remark, that 
these monuments are not confined to a small space, as the 
names might seem to indicate; but extend to a great dis- 
tance around the central structures. It is estimated that the 
rains of Palenque occupy a circuit of more than forty miles. 

It would be vain to attempt, within the compass of a re- 
view, to give an adequate amount of these works, or even 
to describe all their peculiar characteristics, as far as these 
have been ascertained. We must content ourselves with 











ests, and now bursting, as it were, the tomb of ages, and| 


continually revealing themselves to the traveller, as he pene-|| polished, and of a bluish color. |Books, saints, chalices, sacred flambeaur, every thing be- 
trates farther and further into the regions of their former)| One of these buildings is now occupied as a parochial|\came weapons for his swift and sinewy hands. Vain efforts! 
glory and of their present decay. church, and serves also as the house of the curate. ithe poor animal had to struggle against the most ferocious 


Upon an eminence, towards the middle of the site of the!) _ It is remarked in the reports submitted to the Geographical || and warlike people of the whole world, particularly. when 
city, rises a mass of buildings, of a pyramidal form, with a!) Society in 1834, and prepared by M. Jomard, that all these any one had excited their superstitious feelings. 
base presenting a parallelogram, consisting of three different|| edifices, heretofore concealed in Cential America, have a But, no room for moralizing. This monkey belonged to 
structures, receding in succession, and rising upon each)\common character in their style and execution, marking|'the Marquis de L’ Hopital, then the French ambassador in 
other. This base has a circuit of one thousand and eighty them as the productions of the same people, and that they|/Russia. He was a veritable curiosity. His prodigious in- 
feet, and an elevation of sixty feet (French.) It is built of | differ from any other monuments found upon this continent.j/stinct, his intimacy with the ladies, and the extraordinary 
stone, laid in a mortar of lime and sand. In the middle of|/ He describes the temple of Copan as of great extent, being || attachment he bore to his master, all rendered him the won- 
the front, which faces the east, there is a large stone stair-||six hundred and fifty-three feet by five hundred and twenty-/|der and admiration of St. Petersburgh. Besides all this he was 
case, which conducts to the principal entry of the temple.|/four. In the sepulchral chambers are vases of red earth,|/a great favorite at court. Catherine, even, had admitted him 
This edifice is two hundred and forty feet long by one hun-|| varnished, containing human bones mixed with lime. Here/|into her good graces. He had waited upon her daring her 
dred and forty-five wide, and thirty-six feet high, which,|/are found figures of gigantic crocodiles, and a bust, indi- stay at the hermitage, where the empress enjoyed every 
added to the height of the base, gives a total elevation of||cating a statue of fifteen or twenty feet high. The figures | evening what she called his petite societe; and she had 
ninety-six feet. The walls are four feet thick, and constructed|/in bas-relief have sandals with straps, and clothing of net-j| refused to believe him any thing bat man, and to convince 
of stones of large dimensions. The doorways are unequal|;work. There areevery where tables and stone altars, framed all of this belief, she baptized him Petit Francais, a cogno- 
in their size. Nothing indicates that. they were ever closed,/| pictures, symbols, and signs, symmetrically arranged, anc|/ men by which the Marquis’s monkey had grown very popu- 
and the same observation applies to all the other buildings. sculptured and painted. The quarry which supplied the|/jar, M.de L’ Hopital was with Marie Paola, a Russian noble, 
The windows are of various forms, and generally very small.|| materials for the temple of Copan is more than a mile from|| when he received the news of this strange event which had, 

The arches are twenty feet high, and form a truncated|/this edifice, and the process by which the large stones were || > Bougise, large wax candies. 
angle at the top, terminated by large stones placed trans-|/conveyed to their destination is not among the least singula: + It is a Russian superstition, that when a dog enters a church, it is 
versely. The roofs are of flag-stones, well joined and very!of the many difficulties which the subject presents. profaned. 
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by this time, set the whole city in a turmoil. He ran in- 
stantly to the empress. The Chevalier-guards, with their 
antique silver cuirasses, a great number of lords, each wear- 
ing a military uniform peculiar to the district in which he 
lived ; many generals who had signalized themselves in the 
late war with the Turks; and two or three of those petite 
officers who, day by day, were becoming favorites of the 
Queen ; were assembled at the United Palace. The Princess 
was seated on her royal throne, clothed in the costume of the 
ancient Russians: she raised her eyes when the ambassador 
entered. 

“Good heaven, what has come to pass?” cried she, sur- 
prised at his paleness and emotion. 

“T have a favor to ask of your majesty,” said the Mar- 
quis, after he had recounted the adventure of the monkey, 
which Catherine had just heard. “ Job is an old and a true 
friend. For fifteen years he has not quitted my side for a 
single day, and your majesty has often had proof of his 
remarkable sagacity. Pardon, I pray you, any strangeness 
or burlesque, perhaps, in this attachment. What shall be- 
come of him? Your majesty,” said he, casting a significant 
glance at the Queen, ‘attach me to your service by confer- 
ring on me an everlasting favor ; let your majesty consent to 
give my monkey into the hands of justice, and order him to 
be treated like a man.” 

Catherine approached the Princess Atskoff, and whispered 
something in her ear, and then turning to the French ambas- 
sador, said — 

“T regret extremely, M. de L’Hopital, my impuissance ; 
but what you ask of me is impossible.” 

“Impossible!” repeated the Marquis, with agitation ; 
“how? Your majesty is sole sovereign of Russia, — your 
willis law. And endowed with the right of approving the} 
sentences of your judges, you surely have the right of also) 
disapproving them.” 

The Queen began to knit her brows. 

‘‘T am Queen and sole sovereign of Russia, ’tis true,’’ in- 
terrupted the empress, ‘ but superstition is more powerful 
than I. Heaven is my witness, M. le Marquis, that I would! 
have given 25,000 rubles to save your monkey, — but,” added 
she, addressing herself to the Marquis’s ear, ‘you do not 
know our history ?—If le Petit Francais is pardoned, who 
knows that, to-morrow, Catherine shall be empress of Rus- 
sia?” 

“ And what! madam,” boldly replied the Marquis, “can 
it be that Russia has not yet laid aside such barbarous 
usages? Will your majesty reflect, —what will they say — 
what can they say in Europe, when ’tis known that there is, 
in the eighteenth century, a people ignorant enough to be- 
lieve in the perfect reason of a monkey —and judges base 
or stupid enough to condemn it?” 

“ What do you ask?” said Catherine, as if starting from 
a reverie — “fanaticism has been too deeply rooted in Rus- 
sia for human power to extirpate it —that must be a work 
of time, not of man.” 

Eight days after this interview le Petit Francais was con- 
demned by the criminal court to receive fifty coups de knout. 
This sentence was equivalent to a death warrant. In vain 
the Marquis de L’Hopital tried by large offers to bribe the 
guardians first and then the judges of le Petit Francais ; they| 
were invulnerable to seduction. 
prayers to the Empress; and in vain he caused the most 
potent seigneurs of Russia to intercede in his behalf. Le| 
Petit Francais must die. He is taken to the ground of exe. 
cution. An immense crowd surround the scaffold where he 
lies bound hand and foot. Two executioners strike him al-! 
ternately, wiping off, at every blow, the blood which flows' 





| 








in streams from his body and reddens the instrument. His! 
piercing cries are heard all around. 
Let us not dwell longer on this dreadful scene. Suffice it! 


to say, that the Marquis L’Hopital was inconsolable for the, 



























loss of his old, his only friend; and the empress herself, often i 
expressed sincere regrets for the unhappy end of te Perit 
Francais. — Translated for the Louisville News-Letter. | 





eee | 
AN EAGLE soaring through the air on his broad pinions, set-|| 
tled down upon the brow of a high mountain, and as he! 
alighted, he saw a worm at his feet. “How did you get 
here?” said the noble bird. “I crept,” was the reply. 


PAlscellasttes. 


THE MODERN ICARUS. 

A man carrying a large bundle applied some days since to 
the keeper of the column in the Place Vendome, for permis- 
sion to go up to the top of the column. He was requested 
to leave his bundle with the keeper, but this request so dis- 
concerted him that he retired in disgust to the Pantheon, 
where the same request was preferred, and the same condi- 
tions met with the same ebullition of anger. Upon this the 
man returned home, took out his large great coat, under 
which he contrived to conceal his bundle, and demanded ad- 
mission to the towers of Notre Dame. The keeper accord- 
ingly accompanied him to the top of the cathedral towers, 
and as soon as he arrived there he asked in which direction 
lay Montmartre. The keeper pointed it out to him, and the 
man, suddenly pulling aside the lappets of his coat, revealed 
the bundle, and tapping it mysteriously he said, “ Should 
you be surprised if I were to alight on the top heights of 
Montmartre within ten minutes?”” The keeper replied in 
the affirmative. ‘Say not a word,” continued the intrepid 
aeronaut, “and I will take you with me.” The keeper, how- 
ever, respectfully, but firmly, declined the invitation, and 
exhausted all his persuasive powers in attempting to induce 
the maniac to abandon his aerial expedition, but all to no 
purpose. At lengih the keeper exclaimed, “ Well then, since 
you will go, take me with you.”” The maniac immediately 
took out of his bundle some large straps and feathers, and 
commenced with great gravity to strap them on his shoulders 
like a pair of wings. He then seized the keeper round the 
waist, but the keeper returned the compliment, and succeeded 
in bringing down his Jird, and detaining him until assistance 
was procured. The man proved to be a carpenter who had 
frequently given indications of mental aberration, but being 
gentle and harmless, had been allowed to remain at large. 


REVOLUTIONARY HEROISM., 

Tne following incident is related in a volume of travels 
written by a lieutenant in Burgoyne’s army, named Anbnrey. 
It occurred just previous to the battle of Saratoga. 

“In a skirmish, a batman of General Fraser’s rescued from 
the Indians an officer of the Americans, one Captain Van 
Swearingham, of Col. Morgan’s Virginia Riflemen. They 
were on the point of stripping him, which the man prevented, 
and recovered his pocket-book from them, containing all his 
papers of consequence, and his commission. He offered the 
soldier all his paper dollars, and lamentéd that he had no 
hard ones to reward him with. 

“The batman brought him up to Gen. Fraser, (who had 
come up to the two companies he had detached,) when he 
interrogated him concerning the enemy, but could obtain no 
other answer that that their army was commanded by Gen- 
erals Gates and Arnold. Gen. Fraser, exceedingly provoked 
that he could gain no intelligence, told him if he did not im- 
mediately inform him as to the exact situation of the enemy, 
he would hang him up immediately. The officer, with the 
most undaunted firmness, replied, ‘ You may if you please.’ 
The General, perceiving he could make nothing of him, rode 
off, leaving him in the custody of Lieutenant Danbar, of the 


In vain he addressed new) Artillery. 


“My servant just at this period arrived with my canteen, 
which was rather fortunate, as we stood in need of some re- 
freshment after our march through the woods and this little 
skirmish. I requested Dunbar, with his prisoner, to partake 
of it; and, sitting down upon a tree, we asked this Captain 
a variety of questions, to which he always gave evasive an- 
swers —and we both observed he was in great spirits. At 
last I said to him, ‘ Captain, do you think we shal] have any 
more work upon our hands to-day!’ To which he replied, 
‘Yes, yes, you’ll have business enough, for there are many 
hundreds all round you now.’ He had hardly spoke the 
words, than from a wood a little way in our front there came 
an excessive fire. Dunbar ran to his guns, saying, ‘A——, 
you must take charge of the Captain.’ There being only 
one officer besides myself with the company, I committed 
him to the custody of a sergeant to convey him to the house 
where the rest of the prisoners were, with particular orders, 
as the General had desired, that he should not be ill-treated.”’ 

Lieutenant Anburey relates another story of an American 


Ture are two considerations, says Fielding, always em-|| scouting party, captured by a party of Indians, of which the 


bitter the heart of an avaricious man. The one is a perpet- 
ual thirst after more riches ; the other, the prospect of leav- 
ing what he has already acquired. 








following is the substance: The Americans, afler a severe 


struggle, were overpowered and taken prisoners by the In- 
dians. The leader of the scouting party, a very brave fel- 


low, was wounded in the skirmish, and unable to walk; 

whereupon, the Indians brought him in upon their backs, a 

distance of near three miles. Upon their approach to the 

camp, they raised the warwhoop, and the British were sur- 

prised to see an Indian advancing with an American prisoner 

on his back. The wounded man was taken before General 

Fraser, but would give no answer to any question. The 

General, imagining that by showing him attention he might, 
gain some information from him, ordered him some refresh- 
ment. The surgeon, upon examining his wound, told him 
he must immediately undergo an amputation — which being 
performed, he was requested to keep himself still and quiet, 
or a locked jaw would immediately ensue. To this, he re- 
plied, with great firmness, ‘Then I shall have the pleasure 
of dying in a good cause —that of gaining the Independence 
of the American colonies.’ 

“T mention this circumstance,” says Lieutenant Anburey, 
“to show how cheerfully some of them will sacrifice their 
lives in pursuit of this favorite idol. Such was the man’s 
restless disposition, that he actually died next morning. 
This was generally regretted as one among the very few 
who act from principle. Had he survived, a different state- 
ment of the case might have rendered him as strenuous a 
loyalist, as great a hero, as he was a stubborn rebel.” 





POLINARIO, THE SPANISH ROBBER, 


Tue following anecdote is extracted from the work of a 
jrecent traveller, from Inglis’s “Spain in 1830.” The trav- 
eller, in the course of his perigrinations, stopped one night 
at a possado, or inn, in the South of Spain, and sat down at 
a sort of table d’hote, with such company as had gathered at 
the said place of repose and refection. 

“ Towards the conclusion of supper, a guest of no small 
importance took his place at table ; this was no other than 
the celebrated Polinario, during eleven years the dread of 
half of Spain, and now following the honest calling of guard 
of the Seville diligence. I never saw a finer man, or one 
whose appearance more clearly indicated the profession 
which he had abandoned. I could not help fancying that 
his countenance expressed a certain uneasiness of mind, and 
contempt of peaceable persons like myself, which an assumed 
suavity of manner was unable altogether to conceal: this 
suavity of manner is, however, very remarkable, and I be- 
lieve is in perfect accordance with his conduct when a rob- 
ber; for Polinario was never guilty of an act of wanton 
cruelty or barbarity, but along with the most fearless cour- 
age, he always evinced a certain forbearance, not uncommon 
among Spanish banditti; but in him, having a deeper seat 
than the mock civility of a Spanish thief, arising rather from 
a sofiness at heart, which afterwards led to a change in his 
mode of life. The history of his change is curious, and I 
pledge myself for its authenticity. 

‘‘The usual range of Polinario was the northern parts of 
the Sierra Morena and the southern parts of La Mancha; 
and here he remained during eleven years. 

“ A few years ago, understanding that the Archbishop of 
Gaen would pass through Sierra Morena in his carriage, 
without other attendants than his servants, he lay in wait 
on the prelate, and stopped his carriage. The Archbishop 
of course delivered his money, and Polinario having received 
it, asked his blessing ; upon this, the Archbishop began to 
remonstrate with the robber, setting forth the heinousness 
of his offences, and the wickedness of his life: but Polinario 
interrupted the Archbishop, by telling him that it was of no 
use remonstrating upon his manner of life, unless his Grace 
could obtain pardon for the past, because, without this, it 
was impossible he could change his mode of living. 

‘The Archbishop of Gaen is a good man; and feeling a 
real desire to assist Poljinario in his half-expressed desire of 
seeking a better way of life, he passed his word that he would 
obtain for him his Majesty’s pardon ; and Polinario came 
under solemn promise to the Archbishop, that he would rob 
no more. In this way the matter stood for eleven months, 
before the Archbishop could obtain the pardon he had prom- 
ised ; and during all this time Polinario was obliged to con- 
ceal himself from the pursuit which the offer of a considerable 
reward had long before instigated. At length, however, the 
pardon was obtained, and Polinario was free to lead an hon- 
est life. He admits, however, that he is not contented. with 
the change, and makes no hesitation in saying, thatthe prom- 
ise made to the Archbishop, alone prevents him from return- 
ing to his former profession} but he says the Archbishop kept 
his word tohim ; and he will keep his word tothe Archbishop.” 
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Tuere is an old Scottish legend, still extant, which tells 
the tale of two fond beings, who, though placed in very differ- 
ent situations in life, loved with the most heartfelt affection. 
The one was the fair, unfolding flower, which graced those 
rugged hills, and smiled amid the dreariness of Scotia’s 
northern atmosphere. She was the only daughter of the 
rich Baron of Gulnere. Scarcely had she entered upon the 
sWeet, gentle season of seventeen, ere the maiden felt the 
witching cords of love entwining themselves about her youth- 
ful bosom. She loved,—not some wealthy suitor or ambi- 
tious lord, but the rough exterior, yet manly spirit of a high- 
land fisher lad. 

He had saved her once from a watery grave, when, as she 
was wandering upon the sandy beach within a mile of her 
father’s castle, the tide, which rises with fearful precipitancy 
at thisand many cther places at the north of Scotland, hemmed 
the unconscious wanderer within its treacherous embrace. 


Here must she inevitably have perished, had it not been for 
the providential aid of a young fisher-boy, who was mooring 
his little boat for the night ata neighboring shore. He saved 


her ; and the respect with which she ever after regarded him, 
gradually ripened into admiration and deepened into Jove. 
Nor dreamed she that the secret flame which lit her own 


bosom, companion of her day, and silent subject of her mid- 


night visions, was raging with equal violence within the 
hitherto peaceful bosom of the fisher lad. He loved, yet dared 
not lift his eye to so high and bright an object. She loved, 
yet hesitated even to confess it to herself, and wondered why 
she chose the sea-side for her evening walk, and why she 
always avoided the subject, and turned the conversation, 
when the old Baron mentioned her many suitors, and sought 
an avowal of her preference from his daughter’s lips. 

Years rolled on, and the fisher lad, still the victim of that 
pure and holy affection which first fired his youthful bosom, 
had become the captain of a manly crew, and of the swiftest 
bark of those northern waters. Thrice had he left the home 
of his childhood, to lose in distant climes the recollections 


which hung around his own, and banish if might be, in other 


scenes, the deep feelings and strong desires that filled his 
mind. 

And now the manly captain had trimmed his bark and 
spread his sails to leave for ever his native shore. The friends 
who had hung over him from his childhood with parental 
guidance and parental love, had long since reposed in the 
silent church-yard, —and he was alone : —no friend to love 
him, no gentle heart to repose upon. And now was his bark 
prepared, and his crewready. Soft and steady was the gen- 
tle wind that lent its aid, and the white wings of his impatient 
sea-bird fluttered in the breeze. Yet he lingered. Could 
he go without a word, a look, a soft whisper though it be, to 
her the ruler of his every action and his every thought? One 
aspiration ere he left — for ever ? 

The high towers of the castle of Gulnere shone in the sil- 
very moonbeams, and the myriads of bright-eyed stars hung 
listening from the dark blue canopy of heaven. Hushed 
was the voice of night, as if it feared to lose a note of that 
rich harmony which startled its deep repose. He had come, 
at that lone, spirit-breathing hour, to wake her with his 
melody ; to pour forth in song the feelings which had been 
growing and expanding in his youthful bosom for years; to 
breathe in his rastic poetry his last farewell, and then to 
go —for ever. 

It was indeed for ever! Never more did the fisher lad 
return. His noble bark and nobler self perished in the waters 
of their native bay ;— and the beautiful girl, woke for the 
first time to a knowledge of his passion by that midnight 
serenade, loved yet more and hoped yet stronger, and felt that 
but once more to see him, were to draw forth her free con- 
fession. -But never more did the humble fisher lad return to 
greet that youthful being, who watched day by day and hour 
by hour to mark his approaching sai] ; and when the fearful! 
reality came stealing slowly but too truly upon her; when 
the winds and waves relentless washed to her very feet the 
remnants of that bark which once held him whom she had 
dared to love, — her mind grew wild and desolate, — dread 
disease crept in that beauteous casket, and destroyed its pearls 
She wasted, — sickened, —died ; and the cold tomb received 


her as own. 


Thus and strengthened in the shade that lovely, noble 
flower, and when the long wished for sun broke from the 


clouds around, to crown its days and gild its perfumed leaves, 
\then, then it was it faded, drooped upon its stem, and gently 


I. 
Sorry the blue bells sunk to rest, 
When the golden sun went down ; 
The violet hid its love-colored crest 
From the matron evening’s frown ; 
And ceased the song of the bird and bee, 
When the night wind stirred the willow tree. 


Il. 
The pale moon kissed the sleeping earth, 
On its perfumed bed of flowers ; 
And gave a new mysterious birth 
To the silent midnight hours ; 
And the wooing winds went whispering by, 
Unrecked by love’s angel glance on high. 


il. 


And slumber crept upon the dell, 
And dreams in the moonlight fair, 
And music, with mysterious spell, 


Flowed forth on the dewy air, 
And echoing ’mid the castle towers, 
Woke the fair tribe from their fragrant bowers. 
Iv. 
Tt was a manly voice that broke 
On the stillness of the night, 
And by the stream the flow’ret woke, 
As if to the morning’s light; 
And struck upon the listening ear 
Of her who was fairest in all Gulnere. 
v. 
His were the offerings of a heart 
Undimm’d by the light of earth ; 
The last low throbbings, ere it past, 
From the sun that gave it birth. 
And glad and sad were the words that fell, 
Breathing his love with his low farewell. 
VI. 
* * * * * * * 
The breeze that bore that song on high, 
Sped the light bark far away, — 
The watchful sentries of the sky, 
Now silvered the ocean spray ; 
And heavily frowned the distant bower 
That sheltered that sweet and lonely flower. 
Vil. 
But ne’er did those young kindred hearts 
On the earth’s dull shore unite ; 
Old ocean’s chilling bosom rolls 
O’er the form once nobly bright, 
And moonbeams linger, to gild the stone, 
Where silently sleeps that fallen one. Cc. K. T. 
Boston, Oct., 1840. 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
COLLECTANEA MINORA, 
NUMBER TEN. 
Ir is but idle declamation to ridicule the value of wealth, or 
of money, which is its representative; for this, in one form 
or another, is but the honest means of obtaining the neces- 
saries and enjoyments of life. 

The true subjects of ridicule are a superfuity of wealth, 
which is a burden, and avarice, which is the morbid extreme 
of a rational want. 

The difference between the resources of a rich and a poor 
man seldom bears any proportion to the difference of their 
property. Both are equally the slaves of toil; the one to ob- 
tain the interest of his money, the other to obtain the wages 
of his labor. 

Men may be compared to travellers on the journey of life, 
each loaded with bags of gold which are in exact proportion 
to their wealth. The wealthy are not only groaning beneath 
their burden, but are obliged to lend to those who have none. 
The most cheerful and active travellers are those who have 
just enough to supply their daily wants. 

There are many who have sufficient philosophy to despise 
excessive wealth; but there are few who have learned to 
set a true value upon that factitious glory which it confers 
upon its possessor. 

It is not folly for certain individuals to desire great riches ; 
for if a man be ambitious, and without talents, wealth must 
be to him the only means of acquiring distinction. 

It is wrong for an honest man to endeavor to conceal his 
poverty ; for such an effort implies that he considers his 
poverty a disgrace, and adds strength to the vulgar prejudice 
that wealth is greatness. 

The rich pay for their transgressions, but the poor suffer 
for theirs. Wet though the former are often shielded by 
theit wealth from the penalties of the law, they are by the 











same circumstances set up as marks for the shafts of the 
envy and detraction of the whole community. 

It is only in poverty that a man of great mind can prove 
his greatness; for wealth enables the meanest to obtain dis- 
tinction ; but one must be possessed of true excellence, to ob- 
tain honor in the midst of poverty. 

Pliny remarks, in one of his epistles, that there are some 
men of such an avaricious disposition, that they may be said 
rather to be possessed by riches than to possess them. 

Get possession of the whole earth, was the remark of one 
of the ancient sages, and yet, if you measure your own 
shadow, you will not find it one jot longer than it was before. 

A miser may be defined a selfish man, who toils with un- 
conscious disinterestedness for the benefit of his heirs. 

It is a curious fact in the history of penal laws, that the 
severest punishments have been assigned to offences against 
property. Yet those offences which the rich may commit 
against the poor are overlooked, such as the various species 
of fraud; while those which the poor may commit against 
the rich, as simple theft, have been generally punished with 
imprisonment or death. 






TURKISH JUSTICE.—THE BEY OF KIFRI. 

We found an excellent post-house in the village ; and, the 
rain continuing through the day, we remained there till the 
morning. The post-master was governor of Kifri, and of 
seven other villages on the plain. He came in and spent 
the afternoon with us, and his presence gave me a rare en- 
tertainment. Every half hour some one entered to present 
a complaint against his neighbor, which was always done in 
the most vociferous tones: the Bey settled their difficulties 
in a most summary manner, the complainant seldom staying 
more than five minutes. One case of a more delicate nature 
than the others, was dispatched with almost equal celerity. 
A man having divorced one wife and married another, wished 
to take the first again, retaining the second. The former, 


jhaving the liberty of refusal, declined the reunion, and the 
|man had arged his suit with unbecoming pertinacity. The 
loffended woman had now come to claim protection from the 


governor: and, standing without, unseen, screamed forth 
her complaint. When her story was ended, the Bey replied, 
“The man has one wife, why does he want another?” The 
question seemed a strange one to come from a Mahommedan 


judge; but in truth it was not so strange as it appeared, for 


everywhere in Turkey, polygamy is rare among the Mussul- 
mans, and not, as I had been accustomed to suppose, a com- 
mon thing. — Southgate’s Travels in Turkey and Persia. 


JEWISH HEJRESS. : 
Ose of the laws promulgated by Moses in the plains of 
Moab, by Jordan, near Jericho, was “concerning heiresses.”’ 
The great legislator anticipated, in his wisdom, the conse- 
quences of wealth falling into the hands of a woman, and 
being thus placed at the disposal of her affections, beyond 
the control of her male relatives. This was a dangerous 
power, which by enabling her to marry among strangers 
would decrease the temporal means of her own peuple. He 
decreed, therefore, that heiresses should marry in their own 
tribe, so that no part of an ancient inheritance might be 
alienated from the original family. — Lady Morgan's Woman 
and her Master. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 

Tue new edifices at Washington, for different departments 
of the Government, will constitute additional ornaments to 
the capital of the United States. The Treasury building, of 
freestone, is about 300 feet in length, with a wing in the rear 
100 feet long. It has a supurb colonnade in front, com- 
prising 32 gigantic pillars. 

The new Patent Office, is a superb pile of architectural 
taste and skill. It is built of a like material with the Treas- 
ury department: is about 260 feet in length and 70 in width. 
The second story, consisting of one room 250 by 70 feet, cano- 
pied and surrounded by magnificent arches and alcoves, is 
designed as the future depository of patents. 

The General Post Office is a marble structure 200 feet 
long, with two wings, and is to be three stories high. It will 
be decorated in front and at the ends with fluted marble col- 
umns, which are exceedingly graceful. 


A vonneT is now exhibiting at the Institute, at Niblo’s 
Garden, New York, made of melon seeds. It contains 8763 
seeds, and 17,776 stitches, each taken with a needle! This 
is a monument of both patience and industry. 


Ps 
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ernors seem to have made provision for this in the appoint- 
ment of three successive Thursdays for its observance. New 
engehicn leads the way on the 12th of November, then 
‘Connecticut on the 19th, and Massachusetts on the 29th. 
The turkeys will find it difficult to get insurance on their 


Force or Jmacination. — Nothing tends so effectually to||lives about this time. 


lessen the power of superstition, as a knowledge of the won- 
derful effects which the imagination often produces upon the 
health. Innumerable instances might be furnished, by medi- 
cal history, of patients who have been both killed and cured 
by the influence of this faculty. The fulfilment of dreams 
may be explained by this principle; of those dreams, we 
mean, which forebode sickness or death, and thereby terrify 
and excite the imagination of the superstitious sufferers. 
The following anecdote, which may be familiar to some of 
our readers, is worthy of repetition, for the farther illustration 
of our remarks. Italso illustrates the peculiar healing prop- 
erty of mineral springs. In 1751, the waters of Glastenbury 
(Eng.,) were at the height of their reputation. The virtues 
of the Spring were supposed to be supernatural, and to have 
been discovered by a revelation made in a dream to a person 
named Matthew Chancellor. The credulous expected, not 
only to be cured of incurable distempers, but to recover lost 
faculties and mutilated limbs. An old woman in the work- 
house at Yeovil, who had long been a cripple and used 
crutches, was strongly tempted to drink of the Glastenbury 
waters, with a firm persuasion of being cured of her lame- 
ness. Several bottles of water were procured for her, by the 
master of the work house, and such was the effect of the 
miraculous draught, that first one crutch, and soon after the 
other, was_laid aside. The wonder was extolled, and the 
fame of the miracle spread ; but at length the cheat was dis- 
covered. The master of the work-house protested to his 
friends, that he had brought the water from a neighboring 
and ordinary spring. It need scarcely be added, that when 
the force of the woman’s imagination had exhausted itself, 
her infirmity returned and her crutches were resumed. This 
story may afford an admonition to the modern believers in 
the medical efticacy of mineral waters. 


Exoquence.— A writer in the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger furnishes the following example of rustic eloquence. Its 
power is exhibited by its effect. It occurred at a Parish 










NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘‘Turee Voyages for the Discovery of a Northwest Pas- 
isage from the Atlantic to the Pacific. By Sir W.E. Parry, 
Capt. R.N., F. R. S.”’ —The Harpers have issued a couple 
of volumes with the above title, forming the 107th and 108th 
volumes of their Family Library. They give a concise and 
‘connected history of the three voyages of that distinguished 
jnavigator in quest of a northwest passage, and of the at- 
‘tempt to reach the north pole, nade in 1827. The descrip- 
itions of scientific experiments, &c., which interrupted the 
narrative in the English editions, are omitted in this, which 
‘renders the narrative far more interesting, while equally in- 
\structive to the common reader, as all the geographical in- 
formation is retained. 





“My Littre Sinetne Boox ; designed for the use of Sab- 
bath and Juvenile Singing Schools. By Asa Fitz.’’ — This is 
ione of a series of books adapted to the instruction of juvenile 
classes in vocal music. The tunes selected are, most of them, 
such as have become generally known in congregations, and 
are, of course, familiar to the ear of the learner. The book 
lis well calculated to accomplish the purpose for which it is 
jintended. Published by D.S. King. 








“Tue Youne Srixcer, a collection of easy and popular 
|Melodies for Children,” is another of the series, composed 
\principally of secular melodies, with appropriate words, for 
the use of children in schools and families, by the same au- 
thor and publisher. : 








“PRESERVATION OF THE TEETH; a Family Guide,” &c.— 
Dr. D. K. Hitchcock, having acquired a distinguished repu- 
jtation as an operator on Teeth, has presented the public with 
la summary of the information he has acquired on the subject 
Hs a little volume with the above title. We are not skilled 
in the science of dentistry, but the directions laid down for 





meeting convened for the purpose of taking into consideration lthe management and preservation of the teeth appear both 


the expediency of increasing the salary of their minister. 
The meeting had continued for a considerable time, and it 
seemed to be the prevailing opinion, that it would be utterly 


Published by Ives and Dennett. 


Burton’s Macazine. — We have received the October num- 


isensible and useful. 


impossible to raise a largersum. At length a man arose, |'ber from Messrs. Otis & Broaders, the agents in this city. I 


at a remote corner of the house, and began as follows: 
“Mr. Chairman, they call me an odd fellow, and sol am; 
they call me a tavern haunter, and so] am; they call mea 
drunkard, and so I am; they call me a profane swearer, and 
so I be ; and I’m ashamed of it. 


their godly minister a house to livein.” The effect of these 


remarks was astonishing, and the people of S—— immedi-|| 


ately added to the salary, and gave their “ godly minister” a 
house to live in. 


Srrixinc tHe Barance.— We have not been in the habit 


of complaining of a want of courtesy and justice on the part| 


of our exchanges ; but we find some of them have consciences | 
| . . ons 
||two Canadas under one provincial government, a proposition 


which “need no reprover.”” The Tennessee Weekly Review 
comes to us with the following odd amende : — 


“ Boston Weekly Magazine, and Baltimore Sun — Gentle- | 


men, we have several times copied your articles, without ap- 
pending the proper credit. Our readers can set down halfa 


dozen of the best articles they find in the ‘ Review,’ to the; 
| Green, in Anne Arundel county, Md., took place on Saturday 


credit of our brethren just mentioned, by way of balancing 
accounts. ‘ We'll try’ and be more careful in future.” 

There are some of our neighbors nearer home, who might 
borrow a hint from our friend in Tennessee. 


Hanpe. anp Hayon Society. — The public performances 


for this season have commenced, with a new Oratorio, |/between their city and New York. The vessels are to be|| 


“Mount Sinai, or the Ten Commandments,” never before 
performed in this country. We have not had the pleasure of 
hearing it, but understand from competent judges, that it is 


worthy of its distinguished author, the Chevalier Neukomm. |/about the 15th of August, and was expected to touch at Leg-| 


It is to be repeated to-morrow evening. 





Tuanxseivine. — The good old New England family festi- 
val is approaching, and we opine there will be a greater than 
usual amount of visiting and family gatherings. The Gov- 


But I’m not half so much || 
ashamed of that, as I am that the people of S—— can't afford) 








‘contains a very good engraving of Greenwich Hospital, and 
‘its contents sustain the well known character of the work. 


| Weeki Mecorv. 





The Western Railroad will cost not far from seven mil- 
‘lions of dollars. It is calculated to support an engine of 14 
tons weight, and to carry 1000 barrels of flour in a single 
train of cars, ten miles an hour. It is estimated that when 
finished, flour can be transported from Albany to Boston, for 
30 cents per barrel. Twothousand men are now at work on 
this road, in some sections, both night and day. 

The bill having passed Parliament for the union of the 


is How entertained of doing the same with the two provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and St. John is named 
as the seat of government. It is more likely that it will re- 


|imain at Halifax. 


A serious revolt of the negroes on the plantation of Mr. 





last, but the civil authorities succeeded in quelling it without 
the loss of life, though not without the infliction of a few 


wounds. 
A letter, received at Richmond, states that the merchants 


of Bremen, Germany, have projected a steam packet line 


1000 tons burthen each. Upwards of $100,000, had been 
subscribed on the Ist of September. 
The American Mediterranean squadron was at Spezzia, 


horn in a few days. 
A Yankee has invented a machine for making political 
speeches, to suit all parties, and on the most reasonable terms. 
The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop has been nominated as the 
Whig candidate for Congress from this District. 


Nearly two hundred and fifty persons of color left Balti- 
more for Trinidad, a few days since, in the British ship Wi'- 
liam. The laws of Maryland require an emancipated slave 
to produce certificates of “extraordinary good conduct” to 
procure a permit to remain in the State. 

The ecclesiastical council, for the trial of the Rev. Mr. 
|Pierpont, assembled on Wednesday at Hollis street church. 
|There were but eight delegates present; the quorum was 
twelve. Rev. Mr. Robbins offered a resolution, “ That the 
meeting be dissolved ’’ — which was carried. 

The State Valuation Committee, appointed at the last ses- 
|sion of the legislature, commenced its sitting in this city on 
| Wednesday. 

The number of voters registered in New York city, under 
the new registry law, is 43,602, being an increase of 2782 
over the vote polled last spring. 

Massachusetts alone manufactures articles in value to the 
extent of $90,000,000. In leather, to include Maine, it ex- 
iceeds $14,000,000. 

A country editor says it is a fact which should not be lost 
isight of in the struggle for the Presidency, that the terms of 
‘his paper are cash, six months in advance. 

Dr. Dix, of this city, has performed, successfully, the ope- 
ration for the cure of squinting, about which so much is said 
jin the papers. 

The Court of Sessions, of Philadelphia, has, after a pro- 
tracted investigation of the facts, broken High Constable 
|King, of that city, for official mal-practices. 

The French are now building fourteen 100 gun ships, nine 
\of 90 guns, and 20 frigates. 


HUStuess Directory. 


REMOVAL....FRANCIS COGGSWELL, A. M., M.D., 


(Homepathic Physician and Practical Surgeon,) 
Having practised his profession eight years, has removed from Taunton 
to Boston, and taken house No. 39 Front, near Elliot street. 

REFERENCES. 

His Excellency Gov. Morton, George Bancroft, Esq., 
Hon. Daniel Webster, Rev. Silas Aiken, 
Bradford Sumner, Esq., Rev. O. A. Skinner, 
Hon. Rufus Choat, Frederick Smith, Esq. , 
Several letters, for general perusal, are left at Mr. J. B. Dow’s Book- 
store, 362 Washington street. : Sept. 26. 


_DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, an@ manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
|(Suecessor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.) ...Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the inost approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
j|city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being eon- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 cts, 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
|| former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never before been introduced in this country.— ante bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 









































T. GILBERT & CO., 
|| Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


| C. D. STRONG, 

|| Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap, - 


WILLIAM PRATT, 


No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
i|Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMEELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. Its morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 
‘The selections of Music are made with great care, and would eost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscriptiom price of the paper. 
Terms. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 
Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 
bv. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No, 37 Cornbill. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. FOURTH VERSE. 
Ye lords, who at present hear my song, But should there be so wr a a wight Now, ladies, since I’ve made it plain 
I know you will quickly say, As not to be moved by a t That the thing is really so, 
6¢ Our size’s more large, our nerves more strong; Though much astonished at tee sight, We'll even iet them hold the rein, 
Shall the stronger the weaker obey !”’ We shall still have no cause for fear. But w’ell show them the way to go; 
But think not though these words we hear, Then let them please themselves awhile As ever since the world began 
We shall e’er mind the thing you say ; Upon their fancied sway, It has always been the way, 
For as long as a woman’s possessed of a tear, For as long as a woman’s possessed of a smile, And we’ll manage it so that the very last man 
Your power will vanish away. She will certainly haye her own way. Shall the very last woman obey, 
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| 
See, see the win-ter - is com - ing; Dark, threat-’ning 2 ap - - pear! Cold ’twill be, cold and drear. 
— one 4 Pate ee eS he eS. AS Ao ED 
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Soon | oan we hear the blast hum- Py a Dead are the leaves and sere; Ah! dead are the Peace a and sere. 
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Now will the sleigh-bells ring, Now will we mirth have, and now will we mirth have and Ft 





